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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  modern  interest  in  psychology  has  powerfully 
affected  all  kinds  of  writing.  In  the  novel,  in  poetry, 
and  in  the  drama,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  workings  of 
the  mind  of  man.  The  modern  short  story  is  no  exception 
to  this  tendency,  but  in  this  field  there  is  an  anomalous 
situation  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  other  types 
of  literature.  The  principal  medium  for  publication  of 
the  short  story  is  the  magazine,  and  the  magazines  of 
large  circulation  have  found  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  serve  the  public  the  same  old  dishes  with  slightly 
different  sauces  than  to  offer  new  and  exotic  fare. 
Consequently,  to  most  people,  the  term  "short  story"  means 
those  preparations  of  innocuous  banality  usually  found 
in  Colliers , The  Saturday  Evening  P03t,  and  Cosmopolitan. 

But  there  are  many  of  the  so-called  "little  magazines" 
publishing  stories  that  illustrate  the  new  mode  and  have 
some  pretensions  to  artistic  merit.  To  the  reader 
familiar  only  with  the  commercial  short  story,  these 
latter  productions  are  apt  to  appear  either  as  crack-brained 


fantasies  or  as  conventional  short  stories  with  some 
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peculiar,  but  not  essential  differences.  The  writers  and 
critics  of  the  form  seem  to  think  that  it  is  merely  an 
advance  in  originality  and  technique  over  the  conventional 
form,  I feel,  however,  that  these  stories  are  so  different 
fundamentally  as  to  warrant  investigation  as  an  essentially 
new  type  of  literary  endeavor, 

I call  the  stories  which  fall  into  this  category  of 
difference  "contemporary  literary"  short  stories.  This 
terminology  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  it  does 
not  exclude  stories  of  artistic  merit  written  as 
commercial  short  stories.  However,  it  does  serve  to 
differentiate  to  some  extent  the  subject  of  my  investigation 
from  the  bulk  of  short  stories  written  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  paper  I will  try  to  demonstrate  what  these  differences 
are,  particularly  in  reference  to  fundamental  ideas  and 
subjects,  with  the  view  later  to  establish  some  critical 
criteria  whereby  we  may  judge  the  validity  of  the  artistic 
pretensions  of  the  form.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  probable  sources  of  the  form,  to 
relate  its  appeal  to  the  reading  public,  and  to  compare  it 
both  with  commercial  short  story  and  the  nineteenth 
century  Poesque  type.  With  this  evidence  in  hand,  we  may 
hazard  some  critical  speculation  as  to  the  artistry  of  the 
contemporary  literary  short  story  and  as  to  its  sociological 
effects.  In  this  introduction  I will  try  to  outline  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  form  so  that  we  may  have 
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a basis  for  more  thorough  and  understandable  investigation 
in  the  body  of  the  paper* 

The  characteristics  which  we  ascribe  to  the  short 
story  are  dependent  in  large  part  upon  our  point  of  view. 

To  the  writers  and  critics  of  the  contemporary  literary 
short  story,  the  commercial  and  standard  short  stories 
appear  trite  and  banal*  To  the  reader  trained  in  these 
two  latter  forms,  the  contemporary  literary  short  story 
seems  vague  and  purposeless.  For  our  purpose,  however, 
it  seems  most  feasible  to  adopt  tentatively  the  attitude 
of  the  average  reader  in  order  to  determine  in  what  respects 
the  form  differs  from  standard  practice.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story  is  either  good  or  bad  in  comparison  to  the  more 
common  type;  the  latter  merely  offers  a convenient  measuring 
stick  for  the  determination  of  differences. 

The  standard  type  of  short  story  as  written  and 
canonized  by  Poe  endeavors  to  create  a single  impression 
by  the  greatest  economy  of  means  consistent  with  clarity. 

A rigid  excision  of  all  unnecessary  material  is  the 
primary  rule  for  writing  this  kind  of  story.  The  plot 
structure  should  be  well  defined,  and  the  story  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  If  the  end  can  be  arranged  to 
surprise  the  reader  by  an  ingenious  working  out  of  the  plot, 
so  much  the  better.  The  short  story  of  this  Poesque  type 
is  in  most  respects  like  a rigidly  condensed  novel  in  which 
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all  factors  work  toward  one  end*  The  modern  equivalent 
of  this  kind  of  story  is  the  commercial  type.  Its 
writers  have  loosened  the  restrictions  originally  placed 
on  the  form,  but  the  basic  pattern  has  not  been  changed. 
The  plot  and  its  solution  is  still  the  most  important 
consideration;  the  stories  can  be  analyzed  without  artifi- 
ciality into  definite  beginnings,  middles,  and  ends;  and 
a surprise  ending  is  often  the  most  characteristic 
feature • 

These  qualities  of  the  commercial  or  standard  short 
story  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story.  Insofar  as  the  average  reader  is 
concerned,  the  most  obvious  difference  is  that  the  stories 
seem  to  stop  in  mid-air  with  nothing  decided  or  settled* 
The  writers  avoid  as  they  would  Sin  any  suggestion  of 
tying  the  plot  up  in  a neat  blue  bow  and  handing  the 
finished  product  to  the  reader.  The  conventional  "boy 
marries  girl”  after  the  preliminary  ”boy  meets  girl”; 

”boy  chases  girl”  is  no  longer  a stock-in-trade  of  the 
consciously  artistic  writer*  If  a marriage  is  one  of 
the  concerns  of  the  story,  it  is  not  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  incident*  Murderers  are  not  triumphantly  caught  In 
the  last  page;  success  never  seems  to  crown  the  poor  but 
honest  boy’s  efforts;  In  fact,  nothing  seems  to  come  to 
a conclusion.  Life  merely  goes  on  and  on;  the  author 
stops  his  story  when  he  gets  tired  or  when  there  seems  to 
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be  a possibility  of  a conclusion  in  which  something  is 
concluded. 

A second  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  point  at  which  the  author  is  necessarily 
compelled  to  begin  his  story.  In  most  instances  it 
appears  equally  possible  for  him  to  have  started  at  an 
earlier  or  later  point.  There  is  no  preceding  series 
of  events  briefly  set  forth  at  the  beginning  to  orient 
the  reader.  He  is  immediately  plunged  into  the  story, 
and  the  degree  of  his  understanding  of  what  Is  going  on 
is  dependent  on  his  deductive  ingenuity. 

Probably  the  most  important  difference  in  these 
stories  is  that  no  character  seems  to  do  anything  but 
think.  The  subject  matter  is  the  human  mind  in  all  its 
workings,  with  the  preference  for  those  which  are  not 
normal.  Psychological  analysis,  sometimes  minutely 
direct,  sometimes  conveyed  by  implication  is  the  warp  on 
which  the  writer  weaves  his  woof  of  words  to  achieve  his 
effect.  There  are  no  fights  or  foot-ball  games  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  appeal  is  to  the 
higher  intellectual  and  deeper  emotional  capacities,  and 
the  reader  is  denied  the  pleasure  of  vicariously  enjoying 
physical  action. 

Another  difference  Is  more  slowly  impressed  on 
the  reader  but  seems  to  be  an  integral  part  of  these 
stories.  In  many  of  them  there  is  a strong  evidence  of 
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a similarity  to  lyric  poetry  that  cannot  be  accidental. 

In  place  of  the  alternating  bare  statement  of  fact  and 
the  purple  patches  of  description  in  the  usual  commercial 
short  story  there  are  in  these  an  economy  of  phrase,  im- 
plicated emotion,  and  subtle  and  evocative  images. 

Because  of  these  elements,  especially  the  lack  of 
an  end  which  will  settle  all  difficulties,  the  quality  of 
suspense  as  it  is  usually  understood  is  at  a low  level  in 
these  stories.  There  is  no  steady  progression  of  disaster 
suddenly  to  be  averted  at  the  close;  nor  is  there  a 
succession  of  advances  and  regressions  on  the  road  to 
success.  These  contemporary  literary  short  stories 
endeavor  to  be  an  honest  record  of  life,  and  in  life  we 
only  rarely  feel  strong  suspense  unless  we  are  directly 
involved. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  differences  which  I 
believe  would  be  discerned  by  the  average  reader  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  contemporary  literary  short  story.  Of  course, 
there  is  in  reality  no  such  "average  reader"  any  more  than 
there  is  an  "average"  American;  but  in  my  own  experience 
in  becoming  familiar  with  this  type  of  story  and  from  what 
others  have  told  me,  these  are  the  differences  in 
approximately  the  order  in  which  they  would  come  to  mind. 

The  seeming  lack  of  a beginning  and  end,  the  emphasis  on 
psychological  analysis,  the  relation  with  lyric  poetry,  and 
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the  low  level  of  suspense  are  all  qualities  obviously  di- 
vergent from  the  structure  of  the  standard  or  the 
commercial  short  story. 

These  aspects  which  I have  been  calling  "differences 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  than  superficial  attempts 
to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  the  patterned  short 
story.  They  are  the  result  of  a conception  of  the 
function  of  the  short  story  almost  entirely  separated  from 
that  which  ruled  it  until  recent  times.  These  "differences 
are  the  surface  indications  of  an  implied  and  basic  theory 
sharply  in  contrast  to  that  which  has  conditioned  the 
standard  short  story.  In  order  better  to  understand  how 
this  theory  and  the  technique  resultant  from  it  came  into 
being  let  us  examine  the  probable  sources  which  brought 
it  into  being. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SOURCES 


Any  statement  as  to  the  origins  of  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  is  necessarily  highly  speculative 
because  we  lack  the  historical  perspective  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  judge  the  various  influences  on  writers,  I 
think  that  it  is  probable,  however,  that  this  new  advance 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  two  interrelated  factors. 
In  most  cases  a new  movement  in  art  is  started  by  a 
pioneer  or  pioneers  and  is  taken  up  by  other  artists  who 
have  been  waiting  for  someone  to  show  them  the  way.  The 
pioneer  acts  as  a catalyst  who  sets  off  the  reaction, 
but  it  would  not  take  place  unless  there  was  a readiness 
for  it.  New  movements  are  not  likely  to  spring  out  of 
the  earth  overnight,  nor  does  one  man  often  wield  enough 
influence  to  swing  men  away  from  a theory  and  method 
which  they  believe  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  In  the  case 
of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story,  I feel  that  the 
pioneer  was  probably  Anton  Pavlovich  Chekhov  and  that  the 
readiness  was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  our  times  and 
the  well-recognized  tendency  toward  literary  revolt.  It 
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cannot  be  asserted  dogmatically  that  these  are  the  true 
sources;  but  the  evidence  available  seems  to  point  in 
their  direction,  and  on  this  basis  we  will  have  to 
proceed. 

A.  Pioneer 

Since  the  days  of  Hawthorne,  people  have  written 
short  stories,  sketches,  and  novelles  in  which  the 
primary  interest  has  been  on  the  psychology  of  the  charac- 
ters involved.  In  this  respect  Chekhov  is  only  one  more 
writer  who  was  interested  in  the  minds  of  his  characters. 
But  his  theory  of  the  function  of  the  short  story  and 
his  way  of  carrying  out  his  ideas  is  so  close  to  these 
qualities  in  reference  to  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story  that  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  pioneer  who 
showed  the  way.  The  lack  of  a seemingly  definite 
beginning  and  end,  the  emphasis  on  what  people  are  thinking 
rather  than  on  what  they  are  doing,  the  relationship  of 
his  prose  to  lyric  poetry  are  all  qualities  which  set  his 
work  aside  from  the  short  story  of  his  time.  More  than 
this,  Chekhov  was  an  original  genius  who  scorned  blindly 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  His  work 
was  built  on  the  basis  of  his  own  theory  of  the  function 
of  the  short  story,  and  he  arranged  his  means  to  suit  his 
ends.  Inasmuch  as  he  left  behind  a large  body  of 
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correspondence  dealing  with  his  art,  we  are  able  to  formu- 
late his  theories  and  to  see  how  he  thought  about  the 
technique  and  purpose  of  his  craft.  Because  these  ideas 
have  probably  had  some  bearing  on  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  and  because  they  are  similar  to  the 
implied  theory  of  the  form,  an  examination  of  them  may 

prove  helpful  in  concluding  its  fundamental  objectives. 

1 

According  to  Chekhov,  the  primary  function  of 
the  short  story  is  to  present  life  as  objectively  as 
possible.  To  this  end  the  writer  must  keep  himself  out 
of  the  story  as  completely  as  he  can.  An  intrusion  of 
his  point  of  view  into  the  fabric  of  the  story  is  fatal 
to  the  final  result  which  should  be  a coldly  scientific 
picture.  The  artist  does  not  present  his  characters  with 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a moral  lesson  nor  in  order 
to  solve  problems,  social  or  otherwise.  Undoubtedly, 
problems  will  arise  and  moral  inferences  may  be  drawn; 
but  that  is  despite  the  artist  and  not  because  of  him. 

The  writer  must,  of  course,  make  some  selection  among 
the  characteristics  which  he  is  portraying.  However, 
this  selection  is  not  to  be  governed  by  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  throwing  as  much  light  on  the  characters  as 

1 In  this  section  on  Chekhov,  I have  made  use  of  Edward 

J.  O’Brien's  commentary  in  The  Short  Story  Case  Book, 

pp.  112-182. 
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he  can.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  the  artist  is 

endeavoring  to  present  life  and  the  people  who  live  it 

as  they  really  are,  he  must  never  fake  psychology  nor 

put  into  characters1  mouths  words  which  they  would  not 

have  spoken.  The  writer  is  to  achieve  this  objectivity 

and  this  fidelity  to  life  by  throwing  overboard  all  the 

paraphernalia  of  short  story  writing  which  do  not 

assist  in  achieving  his  purpose.  The  means  must  accord 

with  the  ends.  Chekhov  felt  that  a series  of  events  in 

life  usually  does  not  end  with  a bang.  He  therefore 

finishes  his  stories  with  a quiet  coda  in  which  the  total 

effect  is  concentrated,  without  undue  emphasis,  on  the 

reader’s  mind.  Long  and  minute  descriptions,  especially 

of  nature,  merely  hamper  the  communication  to  the  reader. 

Concrete  words  have  the  same  effect.  Chekhov  consequently 

tries  to  give  his  simple  descriptions  and  simple  diction 

all  the  connotative  value  that  he  can.  To  him  the 

2 

sentence:  "She  was  wearing  a different  gown,”  serves  his 
purpose  better  than  any  combination  of  concrete  words 
that  would  tell  us  exactly  what  material  and  what  color 
she  was  wearing.  He  does  not  believe  that  exact  detail 
helps  the  reader  see  the  picture  as  well  as  general  hints. 

Another  means  to  the  attainment  of  objectivity  is 


2 Ibid,  p.  148 
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self-restraint.  In  the  most  dramatic  and  climactic 
moments  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  by  lack  of 
emotion  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

It  was  his  belief  that  this  cold- 
ness served  as  a background  for  the 
grief  of  the  characters,  and  against 
this  background  their  grief  stood 
out  in  greater  relief. 

Sentimentality  is  not  only  artis- 
tically false,  but  it  is  dangerous 
because  it  leads  to  that  subjectivity 
against  which  Chekhov  continually  warns 
us,,. to  get  over  sub jectivity, . ,all 
that  you  need  to  be  is  just  a little 
more  honest  and  to  throw  yourself 
overboard.  Talent  and  freshness  are 
not  enough.  The  short  story  writer 
must  also  have  maturity  and  a sense  of 
personal  freedom.  The  universal 
element  is  also  essential,  and  by 
this  he  means  the  ability  to  set  man 
against  the  sky  and  to  reflect  the 
general  experience  of  man  in  the  par- 
ticular event.  He  points  out  that  the 
universal  element  is  one  thing  which  is 
common  to  all  immortal  masterpieces,  4 

These  ideas  of  Chekhov  reflect  his  emphasis  on  the 

intellectual  element  in  writing,  although  he  also  feels 

that  the  creative  intuition  is  the  most  valuable  quality 

of  the  literary  artist. 

He  uses  what  may  be  called  the  inductive  method  in 
his  stories.  By  the  accumulation  of  particulars  he 
gradually  rounds  out  the  characters  and  the  incidents  in 


3 Ibid,  p.  157. 

4 Ibid,  pp.  162-163 
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which  they  are  to  be  found  until  an  aspect  of  universality 
comes  into  view.  In  this  way,  seeming  irrelevancies 
which  would  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  his  theory 
serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  information  to  the 
reader.  They  create  an  illusion  of  real  life  as  well  as 
rounding  out  the  character.  Further  than  this,  they  are 
beautiful.  The  little  touches  which  Chekhov  uses  serve 
no  purpose  not  connected  with  the  organic  totality  of  the 
whole  story,  and  they  serve  to  enhance  rather  than  to 
becloud  the  clarity  of  the  impression. 

These  are  the  objectives  which  Chekhov  felt  should 
be  those  of  the  short  story.  With  them  in  mind,  he  wrote 
stories  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  Undoubtedly  these 
objectives  have  some  relation,  if  only  as  chronological 
successors,  to  the  contemporary  literary  short  story. 
Edward  J.  0*Brien  seems  to  base  his  selection  of  the 
best  short  stories  of  each  year  on  a critical  theory 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  Chekhov,  and  his  critical 
analyses  are  similarly  dependent  on  some  such  a theory. 
Also,  these  ideas  of  Chekhov  are  applicable  to  most  of 
the  contemporary  literary  short  stories  published  in 
magazines.  I think  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
probably  a causal  relationship  between  the  work  of  Chekhov 
and  that  of  the  present  day.  It  also  seems  true  that  that 
relationship  has  not  been  completely  beneficial  to  the 
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writers  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story*  But 
there  are  other  influences  which  must  be  considered 
before  we  can  come  to  critical  conclusions* 

B*  Zeitgeist 

Nearly  all  artists,  with  only  the  exception  of  the 
most  consciously  individualistic,  express  to  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  If  it  is  a 
time  of  great  worldly  success  such  as  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, there  will  be  a reflection  of  the  abundant  life  and 
the  will  to  do  that  is  characteristic  of  a strong  spirit 
of  nationalism  and  action*  If  it  is  a settled  time  in 
which  society  seems  to  have  a certain  degree  of  equilibrium, 
the  tendency  in  culture  will  be  toward  restraint  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  have  made  such 
a system  function*  In  a period  of  intellectual  doubt, 
the  artist  will  feel  free  to  question  all  the  problems 
and  customs  of  his  times. 

It  is  this  last  of  course,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
our  own  age — a spirit  of  doubt  and  sadness  and  bewilder- 
ment. Since  the  World  War,  people  have  been  questioning 
all  the  values  which  were  more  or  less  easily  accepted 
in  previous  times.  Agnosticism  and  skepticism  are  the 
favorite  philosophies  of  the  young  intellectuals;  communism 
and  socialism  are  presented  as  substitutes  for  outmoded 
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capitalism.  In  general  I think  that  it  is  true  that  most 
thinking  men  are  occupied  in  trying  to  solve  for  themselves 
and  for  others  the  problems  occasioned  by  the  chaos  of 
our  times.  In  philosophy  or  religion  the  common  solutions 
seem  to  be  skepticism,  agnosticism,  determinism,  or 
refuge  in  orthodoxy.  In  society  we  find  communism  or 
socialism.  In  personal  affairs  we  see  a return  to 
religion  in  practice  as  well  as  thought  in  the  Oxford 
Movement.  But  with  the  majority  of  people  who  consider 
themselves  as  intellectual,  the  predominant  attitude 
appears  to  be  one  of  pessimism.  The  robust  optimists 
are  looked  upon  as  naive;  and  a nice,  thick  gloom  is  the 
fashionable  mental  apparel  for  the  intelligentsia. 

The  contemporary  literary  short  story  as  an  art 
form  sho?/s  this  tendency: 

Surveying. . .American  short  story 
writing,  Mr.  Obrien  discovers  a 
universal  sadness ... "It  is  sad  in 
its  subject  matter  even  when  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  gay.  Its  gaiety  is 
defiant  and  a little  shamefaced.  It 
laughs  to  keep  up  its  courage  and  is 
on  the  defensive,"5 

Mr.  O’Brien  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  short  story  is 

sad  because  people  are  afraid  to  be  themselves  and 

afraid  to  be  different.  I think  It  more  likely  that  the 

short  story  cannot  help  being  sad  if  it  is  to  reflect 

5 "Ten  Years  of  Sad  Stories,"  Literary  Digest,  Dec.  27, 
1924,  83. 
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truly  the  feelings  of  its  authors  and  the  people  about 
whom  they  write. 

The  intellectual  and  cultural  magma  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  not  only  resulted  in  a change  in 
the  spirit  of  the  short  story,  but  is  also  in  part 
responsible  for  the  change  in  its  form.  When  the  old 
values  no  longer  seem  able  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
thinking  men,  there  is  a tendency  to  revolt  from  them. 
Authoritarianism  may  work  for  a short  while,  but  unless 
rational  answers  can  be  given  the  questioning  critics, 
writers  as  well  as  other  men  will  demand  freedom.  If 
a Gertrude  Stein  wishes  to  rearrange  the  language  into  new 
forms  which  seem  incomprehensible,  she  cannot  be  called 
to  account  because  such  things  have  never  been  done 
before.  There  may  be  other  grounds  for  critical 
disapproval,  but  the  canons  of  tradition  cannot  be  used 
as  evidence  in  an  age  of  revolt.  If  James  Joyce  tries 
to  present  all  the  aspects  of  some  peoples1  thoughts 
through  a single  day  and  finds  that  sex  is  a predominant 
factor  in  their  lives,  moral  judgments  cannot  be  brought 
against  him.  We  may  ask  what  the  author  has  set  out  to 
do  and  how  well  he  has  done  it;  but  there  are  no  standards, 
according  to  the  libertarians,  of  whether  it  was  worth 
doing  or  not. 


C.  Literary  Convention  and  Revolt 


Closely  allied  to  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the 
present  and  in  recent  times  is  the  recognized  tendency 
for  literary  fashions  to  follow  a course  similar  to  that 
of  a swinging  pendulum. 


An  English  critic  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  whenever  the  craft 
of  story-telling  has  reached  high 
mechanical  efficiency,  there  has 
been  a necessary  reaction.  After 
Maupassant  came  Chekhov,  and  so  in 
England  after  Kipling  comes  Katherine 
Mansfield,  and  in  America  afters"0. 

Henry"  comes  Sherwood  Anderson. 

The  English  critic  merely  was  pointing  out  an  ever 

recurring  change  between  Apollonian  and  Dionysian  ideas 

of  art.  At  practically  no  time  is  one  or  the  other  the 

sole  arbiter  of  how  a writer  should  write.  There  have 

been  periods  when  each  has  been  in  nearly  full  possession 

of  the  literary  scene.  Unemotional  restraint  probably 

found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  Neo-classical  period 

in  English  literature.  Complete  freedom  bids  fair  to 

be  greatest  in  our  own  times.  But  when  either  freedom 

or  restraint  becomes  too  strong  in  dictating  what  should 

be  done,  there  is  a reaction  in  the  opposite  direction. 


6 Edward  J.  O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short 
Story,  p.  247. 
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Great  art  has  never  been  produced  either  when  the  artist 
followed  the  rules  too  closely  or  tried  to  ignore  them 
entirely# 

In  the  years  before  the  World  War,  short  story 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  Chekhov , wrote  usually 
according  to  a standard  pattern  of  local  color,  of  type 
characters,  and  of  plot#  All  that  one  had  to  do  in  order 
to  become  a successful  short  story  writer  was  to  follow 
the  rules  and  inject  some  slightly  different  twist  which 
would  keep  the  story  from  being  precisely  like  all  the 
others  of  the  time#  Much  the  same  situation  exists  with 
the  commercial  short  story  to-day.  A large  percentage  of 
the  commercial  short  stories  are  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  process  of  following  the  rules#  But  all  the 
while  that  this  convention  was  settling  itself  more  and 
more  solidly,  revolt  was  becoming  prominent#  At  the 
present  time,  they  exist  side  by  side  with  the  convention 
having  the  upper  hand  in  quantity  and  the  revolt  in  its 
appeal  to  the  literati#  Although  publication  figures 
for  the  magazines  which  specialize  in  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  are  not  available  because  of  the 
fluctuation,  I think  it  probable  that  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  with  its  circulation  of  some  three  million,  outsells 
all  the  little  magazines  combined#  But  the  stories  in 
the  collections  of  "best  short  stories”  which  come  out 
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each  year,  especially  those  of  O'Brien,  are  drawn  largely 


from  such  magazines  as  Story,  New  Stories,  Midland, 
Scribners , and  The  New  Masses,  In  connection  with  the 
last,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
contemporary  literary  short  stories  are  written  from  the 
communistic  point  of  view  which  I pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  section  as  a strong  influence  on  the  form. 

Insofar  as  the  literary  intelligentsia  are  concerned, 
revolt  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  proved  its 
superiority  over  convention. 

D.  Summary 

These  are  the  influences  which  I believe  brought 
the  contemporary  literary  short  story  into  being:  Chekhov 
as  the  pioneer,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  tendency 
toward  literary  revolt.  Each  of  them  has  influenced  and 
been  influenced  by  the  others,  with  the  exception  that 
Chekhov  probably  did  not  look  on  life  as  these  writers 
do,  although  as  a Russian  his  natural  propensities  were 
toward  gloom.  I do  not  think  that  we  can  place  the 
credit  or  the  blame  on  any  one  of  these  influences,  but 
I feel  that  the  probability  is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  literary  revolt  were  more  import; ant  than  the 
work  of  Chekhov.  I have  d.evoted  more  space  to  him  because 
his  theories  are  so  closely  parallel  to  the  underlying 
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preassumptions  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story 


Our  next  task  will  he  to 
and  to  see  how  they  have 
limited  the  scope  of  the 


examine  those  preassumptions 
conditioned  the  technique  and 
form. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  Theory 


I think  that  the  production  of  any  work  of  art  must  be  based 
on  some  theory,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  Even  if  a work 
of  art  is  produced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing  its  producer, 
there  is  the  assumption  that  the  function  of  some  art,  anyway,  is 
merely  to  produce  pleasure  in  the  artist.  One  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  art  is  that  it  has  a purpose.  The  writers  of  the 
contemporary  literary  short  story  wish  to  be  considered  as  en- 
deavoring to  be  artists,  and  they  consequently  must  have  some 
purpose  which  is  dependent  on  a theory  of  the  function  of  art  in 
life.  As  yet,  there  has  been  no  formulation  of  this  theory  that 
is  implied  by  coherence  in  the  way  these  stories  are  written.  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  discover  what  this  under- 
lying  theory  may  be  in  order  to  understand  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  beyond  its  technique.  Also,  I feel  that  it 
is  in  the  theory  on  which  this  kind  of  story  is  based  that  the 
most  fundamental  difference  from  the  standard  and  commercial 
story  is  to  be  found.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  have  to  be 
admitted  that  the  contemporary  short  story  is  merely  an  advance 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  the  short  story  has  been 
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following  since  the  days  of  Washington  Irving.  Difference  in 
technique  would  be  the  only  criterion  on  which  the  critics  and 
writers  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story  could  base 
their  claims  of  artistic  superiority.  Inasmuch  as  technique, 
including  grammar,  seems  to  be  the  least  of  their  concerns,  the 
stories  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  degree  in  which  they  live  up 
to  the  implied  theory. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  literature  may  portray  life  in 
three  ways:  as  it  might  be  or  have  been,  as  it  ought  to  be,  or 

as  it  is.  The  first  gives  us  the  literature  of  romanticism;  the 
second,  that  of  didacticism;  the  third,  realism.  None  of  these 
is  exclusive  of  the  other  two,  but  in  general  usage,  the  emphasis 
is  on  one  or  another.  As  expressed  by  Chekhov  and  as  implied  by 
the  structure  of  the  stories  of  contemporary  authors,  the  func- 
tion of  the  short  story  should  be  that  of  endeavoring  to  present 
life  as  it  is.  The  artist  should  not  interpret  his  material 
either  in  order  to  provide  escape  from  reality  or  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson.  He  should  depersonalize  himself  as  completely  as 
possible  and  view  life  as  objectively  as  does  the  scientist.  He 
should  not  shun  any  details  of  life,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
they  may  be.  If  he  is  writing  about  criminals,  he  must  not  give 
them  hearts  of  gold  merely  in  order  to  preserve  the  notion  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  worst  of  men.  If  there 
does  appear  to  be  good  in  life  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  it  is 
perfectly  permissible  that  he  show  it;  but  if  there  is  not,  then 
he  must  not  pander  to  the  desires  of  the  people  to  believe  in  a 
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cosmic  good.  The  selection  which  an  artist  has  to  make  if  he 
is  to  present  any  more  than  a chaotic  jumble  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  whether  it  helps  to  communicate  the  artist1 s view 
of  life.  A selection  made  in  order  to  substantiate  some  moral 
conception  is  not  to  be  allowed. 


Since  the  days  of  Zola,  writers  of  the  realistic  school 
have  felt  that  life  can  be  studied  to  greatest  effect  in  its  un- 
pleasant aspects.  The  life  of  unblemished  happiness  makes 
neither  for  interesting  reading  nor  for  good  art.  The  struggle 
of  man  either  against  his  environment  or  against  himself  is  the 
primary  ingredient  of  good  drama,  and  these  writers  feel  that 
the  struggle  should  follow  the  direction  that  it  does  in  life 
and  as  often  end  in  disaster.  I have  tried  to  indicate  that  the 
spirit  of  our  age  is  not  essentially  a happy  one.  Consequently, 
in  most  cases  the  artist  places  his  emphasis  on  the  darker  side. 
A sentimental  transposition  of  the  events  of  existence  has  no  pla 
in  this  conception. 

In  life  we  do  not  see  people  as  "types”.  We  may  loosely 
consider  a person  as  "typical”;  but  we  know  that  he  is  really  an 
individual,  different  in  thought  and  actions  from  all  other  in- 
dividuals. Although  he  may  have  certain  aspects  of  his  char- 
acter which  place  him  in  a general  category  of  people,  he  is 
never  exactly  like  any  of  them.  In  a realistic  literature,  this 
emphasis  on  individuality  is  of  primary  importance.  Characters 
must  be  drawn  in  the  round.  The  writer  cannot  conceal  certain 
sides  of  his  characters’  personalities  and  emphasize  others  if 
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he  is  to  be  an  artistically  honest  realist.  He  cannot  arbitrar- 
ily assign  certain  characteristics  to  the  people  about  whom  he 
is  writing , but  must  consider  them  as  he  knows  them  to  be  by 
experience.  He  must  not  tell  us  what  kind  of  a man  or  woman  the 
one  in  the  story  is;  he  must  show  us  by  actions  and  by  the  im- 
plications of  speech.  In  this  way  he  may  show  us  men  and  women 
who  think  and  act  and  feel  like  the  people  that  we  know,  thus 
creating  an  illusion  that  what  we  are  reading  is  life — life  on 
a more  intense  level,  but  reality  nevertheless. 

B.  Technique 

These  two-object ives-in-one  have  been  responsible  for  the 
form  of  the  short  story  as  I outlined  it  in  the  introduction. 

The  lack  of  clear-cut  beginnings  and  endings,  the  emphasis  on 
the  psychology  of  the  characters,  the  low  level  of  suspense,  and 
the  imagery  and  compressed  expression  of  lyric  poetry  are  re- 
sultant from  the  effort  to  recreate  life  in  art.  The  purpose 
of  the  standard  short  story  and  its  commercial  descendant  is 
either  to  produce  an  emotional  reaction  or  merely  to  entertain. 
The  form  was  used  which  was  best  calculated  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. The  purpose  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story 
has  similarly  conditioned  the  technique  and  made  it  necessary 
to  employ  a different  form  of  writing.  This  technique  is  more 
than  a new  suit  of  clothes;  it  is  a new  suit  on  a different  in- 
d ividual. 

The  absence  of  definite  beginnings  and  endings  to  these 
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stories  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  life  things  do  not  happen 
that  way.  A series  of  events  insensibly  shades  off  into  other 
series.  Life  has  gone  on  before  the  story  started  and  life 
continues  after  the  end.  The  author  who  wishes  to  present  life 
realistically  in  his  work  cannot  ignore  this  fact.  He  must  know 
the  previous  life  history  of  each  of  his  characters  and  be  able 
to  predict  how  their  lives  would  progress  after  the  story* s end. 

In  the  long  progression  of  events,  both  in  the  character* s mind 
and  outside  it,  the  author  selects  either  those  of  a typical  day 
or  hour  or  those  leading  up  to  a crisis  and  tries  to  convey  them 
to  us  in  such  a way  that  we  know  the  character  better  than  he 
does  himself.  If  the  author  should  wind  the  story  up  with  a 
smashing,  surprising  climax,  he  would  be  artificially  twisting 
the  happenings  of  life  in  order  to  achieve  some  object  not  that 
of  realism.  In  some  stories  in  which  there  is  a climax,  the 
author  continues  beyond  in  order  to  show  that  life  goes  on  and 
th8t  the  puppets  do  not  die  with  the  story.  This  type  of  story, 
which  I call  the  contemporary  literary  short  story,  has  some- 
times been  termed  the  "slice  of  life  story".  It  is  a chapter 
lifted  from  a long  novel — an  essential  chapter  which  throws  an 
all-revealing  searchlight  on  the  character's  thoughts  and  actions. 
We  seem  to  look  through  a window  the  frame  of  which  cuts  off 
some  of  our  view;  but  we  know  that  if  we  were  to  change  our 
position,  we  could  see  other  pictures. 

The  emphasis  on  psychology  in  these  stories  is  not  primar- 


ily an  aspect  of  technique  because  it  is  part  of  the  modern 
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interest  in  thought  rather  than  action  in  literature.  I think, 
however,  that  psychological  analysis  is  also  a result  of  the 
underlying  theory  of  the  short  story.  If,  as  I have  mentioned 
before,  an  author  is  to  present  characters  which  are  as  much 
like  real  people  as  he  can  make  them,  he  must  abjure  action. 
Within  the  confines  of  the  short  story,  a writer  must  make  his 
choice  between  puppets  acting  and  real  people  thinking,  because 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  include  both  character  and  in- 
cident in  a literary  medium  so  constricted.  Of  course,  in  many 
instances,  the  action  may  serve  to  throw  further  light  on  the 
character.  It  becomes  a means  for  showing  us  how  a man  is 
thinking.  As  such  it  follows  the  old  playwright’s  principle  of: 
’’Don’t  tell  ’em,  show  ’em".  In  order  to  round  out  the  char- 
acters the  author  selects  those  details  of  action  that  do  have 
some  connection  with  the  inner  being.  Action  becomes  a means 
for  discovering  how  people  think  rather  than  an  integral  part 
of  life. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  low  quality  of  suspense  in 
these  stories  and  the  reasons  which  I think  make  this  so.  The 
reader  is  not  apt  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  unless  he 
feels  that  there  is  going  to  be  a progression  of  events  to  some 
definite  climax.  Then  again,  unless  we  can  vicariously  enjoy 
the  sensations  in  such  a progression,  we  will  not  feel  the  thril 
of  suspense.  The  more  real  and  individual  the  characters  in  a 
story  are,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  put  ourselves  in  their 
places.  In  these  contemporary  literary  short  stories  crises 
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are  selected  for  the  value  they  may  have  in  characterization. 

The  resolution  of  the  crisis  is  not  important  to  the  value  of 

the  story.  Being  unable  to  put  ourselves  in  the  characters 

place  or  to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a resolution  into  a major 

chord  of  the  continuous  minor  strain,  we  cannot  depend  on  a 

suspension  of  interest  to  hurry  us  on  to  the  end,  but  must  find 

our  desire  to  read  on  in  some  other  phase  of  the  writing.  Part 

of  this  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition  of  familiar 

details  that  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  realistic  writing,  part 

of  it  in  the  psychological  analysis,  and  part  in  the  imagery 

and  compressed  statement: 

The  freight  train  stopped  in  blue  sky. 

The  steel  tracks  nailed  down  the  desert. 

— heat  was  helling  it  down  in  torrents  of 
bright  yellow  seeds  out  of  a sun  like  a 
gleaming  palm. 

7 

Steers... the  sun  ambering  their  brown  eyes. 

Such  images  as  these  are  not  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
these  contemporary  short  stories.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  the 
author  loads  his  prose  with  all  the  imagery  that  can  add  a bit 
to  the  general  impression  of  reality.  In  our  lives  we  say  and 
think  in  terms  that  are  often  akin  to  the  stuff  of  poetry.  We 
see  relations  between  the  mundane  facts  of  existence  and  other 
things  which  have  beauty  for  us.  It  is  only  the  most  sensitive 
soul  which  sees  all  existence  as  a kind  of  poetry,  and  most  of 

7 Appel,  Benjamin,  "Outside  Yuma",  (New  Stories)  from 
Edward  J.  O'Brien,  Best  Short  Stories  of  1935,  p.l. 
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us  are  content  to  plod  along  without  feeling  too  intensely;  hut 
in  our  inarticulate  moments  of  ecstasy  or  despair,  we  often  wish 
for  that  power  to  put  into  words  the  crowding  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions that  are  ours.  I think  that  it  is  this  compressed  quality 
of  statement  for  which  these  writers  are  striving.  They  want 
to  use  words  which  in  themselves  and  in  combination  with  others 
will  quicken  the  apprehensive  powers  of  the  mind  as  does  an  apt 
metaphor. 

More  frequent  than  the  use  of  such  metaphors  as  I have 
quoted  above  is  the  use  of  prose  rhythms  and  clean  simplicity 
of  statement. 

In  a lull  in  the  wind,  Nan  started 
humming  a tune:  rt Showers  of  Blessings”. 

The  doctor  wanted  to  tell  her  to  keep 
still.  A small  clock  ticked  loudly. 

The  doctor  picked  it  up.  Even  the 
ticking  of  a clock  csn  sound  like 
hammers  on  steel  to  a man  with  the  Q 
death  fever. 

As  O’Brien  says  of  Sherwood  Anderson:  "poetry  in  snatches  of 

sunlight,  stark,  simple,  wind -bitten  poetry  that  bends  to  the 
9 

gale".  Most  writers  thus  try  to  adapt  the  language  to  what 
they  are  trying  to  convey.  It  is  in  these  stories,  though, 
more  than  a slowing  down  or  speeding  up  of  the  pace  of  the 
sentences  in  accordance  with  the  action.  Many  of  the  w Titers 
of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story  rearrange  the  very 


8 Alfred  Mo rang,  "Frozen  Stillness"  in  O’Brien,  Best  Short 
Stories  of  1955 , p.  251. 

9 The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story , p.  260 
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fabric  of  the  language  in  order  to  achieve  their  object — to 
create  the  impression  that  what  they  are  writing  is  life  itself, 
struggling,  despairing,  pulsing  life  that  constantly  escapes  the 
feeble  bonds  of  language.  It  is  this  that  I mean  by  the  relation 
of  the  short  story  to  lyric  poetry.  Such  relationship  may  be 
easily  enough  denied  and  is  difficult  to  prove.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  Anderson,  Callaghan,  Burnett,  and  Hemingway,  to  men- 
tion a few,  are  trying  to  "get  across"  more  than  the  use  of  con- 
ventional prose  will  let  them.  They  have  turned  to  the  building- 
stones  of  poetry:  imagery  and  rhythm,  to  help  them  out  in  this 
task. 

C.  Limitations 

In  this  section  I wish  to  define  the  limitations  which  are 
placed  upon  the  form  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story  by 
the  underlying  theory  and  resultant  subject-matter  which  I ex- 
amined in  the  first  two  sections,  as  v/ell  as  the  limits  which 
separate  it  from  other  kinds  of  literature. 

I think  it  true  that  when  a man  tries  to  give  us  a picture 
of  life  through  the  workings  of  peoples1  minds,  he  limits  his 
possible  choice  of  subject-matter  to  one  of  two  sources.  The 
writers  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story  seem  to  believe 
that  the  possibilities  for  originality  are  unlimited,  but  so 
long  as  they  are  writing  about  psychology,  they  must  take  either 
the  mental  events  of  any  typical  day  or  hour  or  the  events 
occuring  during  a crisis.  The  first  we y gives  what  has  been 
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called  the  "stream  of  consciousness"  technique  in  which,  if  the 
writer  is  to  be  faithful  to  reality,  he  must  dredge  up  all  the 
inconsequential  and  unrelated  ideas  that  flit  through  the  mind. 
William  Saroyan  is  especially  noted  for  this  kind  of  story  re- 
sembling a meeting  with  a psychiatrist.  Everything,  without 
exception,  that  goes  through  a characters  mind  (the  character 
usually  being  a projection  of  some  aspects  of  the  author’s  per- 
sonality) is  recorded.  Tess  Slesinger  has  written  a story,  one 

10 

of  her  many  in  this  form,  entitled  A Life  in  the  Day  of  a Writer 
which  at  first  blush  would  seem  to  be  the  incoherent  ravings  of 
a maniac: 

0 shining  stupor,  0 glowing  idiocy, 

0 crowded  vacu'im,  0 privileged  pregnancy, 
he  prayed,  morosely  pounding  X* s on  his 
typewriter  I am  a writer  if  I never  write 
another  line,  I am  alive  if  I never  step 
out  of  this  room  again;  Christ,  oh,  Christ, 
the  problem  is  not  to  stretch  a feeling,  it 
is  to  reduce  a feeling,  all  feeling.  . . 

In  reality,  she  is  recording  for  us  "the  continuous  bombardment 

11 

of  petty  and  irrelevant  experiences  on  the  soul  of  modern  man". 

A similar  recording  of  the  mental  workings  of  most  of  us  would 
probably  take  much  the  same  form.  The  possibilities  of  thus 
throwing  light  on  the  psychology  of  a character  is  limited,  of 
course,  only  by  the  number  of  people  in  the  world . But  if  the 
writer  is  to  be  realistic,  his  work  must  fall  into  this  general 
form.  In  the  suppression  of  some  characteristics,  the  author 


10  O'Brien,  Best  Short  Stories  of  1956 , p.  270. 

11  Ibid,  p.  xxiv. 
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would  be  passing  a judgment,  would  be  losing  objectivity,  and 
would  therefore  not  be  writing  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 

A crisis  comes  when  our  basic  securities  are  threatened. 

As  long  as  we  are  sound  in  mind  and  body,  in  finances,  and 
in  love,  the  stream  of  life  flows  smoothly.  When  dangers: 
insanity,  sickness,  financial  ruin,  or  infidelity  come  to 
trouble  us,  we  become  good  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  psy- 
chological writer.  He  may  examine  us  as  such  things  impinge 
upon  our  uncomprehending  minds  in  childhood  or  on  our  hyper- 
sensitive sensibilities  in  adolescence  as  well  as  their  effect 
in  adulthood.  In  fact,  many  writers : William  Faulkner, 

Martha  Foley,  James  T.  Farrel  oftentimes  prefer  to  use  the 
mind  of  a child  or  an  adolescent  for  the  purposes  of  their 
study.  In  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1957  for  instance,  there 
are  seven  stories  out  of  29  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
young  person.  He  may  make  the  attack  on  our  security  refer 
to  any  number  of  different  specific  situations.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  this  kind  of  story  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
for  stories.  But  the  writer  cannot  make  such  crises  times  of 
happiness  or  quiet.  Zeitgeist  aids  the  subject-matter  in 
making  these  stories  almost  universally  sad.  There  is  one 
happy  exception,  the  idyll  of  young  love.  But  even  in  these 
stories,  we  feel  the  under-current  of  thought  that  all  this 
is  transitory.  Although  the  young  may  be  able  to  find 
happiness  for  a time,  all  too  soon  the  pressures  of  life  will 
attack  their  happiness.  Whether  by  design  or  not,  there  is 
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often  a tragic  irony  implied  in  the  brief  and  soon-to-be- 
destroyed  escape  from  the  realities  of  life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  stories  which  can  be 
properly  considered  as  falling  into  the  form  of  the  contempo- 
rary literary  short  story  are  not  out  and  out  psychological 
analysis.  There  is  episodic  if  not  structurally  progressing 
incident;  there  is  action.  I feel,  however,  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  psychology  of  the  characters;  and  progression  in 
the  artistry  of  the  form  is  apt  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
more  subtle  and  acute  investigation  of  the  mind.  Now,  artists 
whose  code  is  freedom  of  expression  will  not  consciously 
accept  any  restrictions  which  are  placed  on  their  originality. 
If  they  feel  that  form  is  gaining  in  importance  over  content, 
they  will  break  the  bonds  of  form  and  strike  off  on  a new 
exploration.  What  I wish  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  not, 
in  this  manner  of  v,> riting  the  short  story,  complete  freedom. 

The  revolt  is  bidding  fair  to  become  a new  convention.  Young 
writers  in  college  courses  are  producing  stories  without  be- 
ginnings or  endings  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  psychology 
and  imagistic  expression  without  regard  to  whether  such  a 
medium  is  the  only  one  to  use  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
or  not.  There  is  such  strong  evidence  of  similarity  in  the 
stories  in  C^Brien1 s collections  and  in  magazines  such  as 
Story  that  they  can  be  placed  into  the  category  of  "stream- 
of-consciousness"  or  of  "crisis"  without  deforming  either  the 
principle  or  the  story  to  conform  to  any  £ priori  conceptions. 
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There  are  limitations  which  are  resultant  from  the  theory  and 
the  consequent  technique  of  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story. 

12 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  paper  I mentioned  the 
reasons  for  using  the  term  "contemporary  literary  short  story" 
and  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  terminology.  The  difficulty 
with  the  term  is  that  it  is  too  broad  and  inclusive.  "Literary" 
is  a word  as  difficult  to  define  as  "poetry"  or  "classic"  if 
we  try  to  apply  it  to  the  finished  product  of  the  writer* s 
art.  I have  rather  tried  to  apply  it  to  the  spirit  of  writing 
as  well  as  a man  knows  how  without  regard  to  convention  or  to 
financial  reward.  If  we  set  up  rigid  boundaries  for  the  short 
story,  they  will  be  overstepped  and  new  boundaries  will  have 
to  be  established.  It  has  seemed  to  me  better  to  use  a term 
that  will  be  applicable  in  the  future. 

When  Chekhov  and  his  early  successors  revolted  from  the 
tradition  of  the  mechanical  short  story,  the  whole  horizon  of 
effort  was  clear  to  the  sight.  The  new  short  story  might  have 
proceeded  in  any  one  of  several  directions.  It  has,  I believe, 
proceeded  in  the  one  which  I have  tried  to  indicate.  Limita- 
tions have  established  themselves,  but  to  attempt  to  make 
them  permanent  would  be  useless.  At  the  present  time,  the 
contemporary  literary  short  story  shades  off  into  other  fields 
of  writing.  In  length,  it  approaches  with  the  novella  at  one 
end  to  the  novel;  at  the  other  to  the  vignette  of  one  page. 

12  Cf.  p.  2. 
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In  manner,  it  sometimes  comes  so  close  to  modern  free  verse 
that  any  distinction  can  be  found  only  in  the  writer's  avowed 
intention.  Some  stories  are  so  predominantly  composed  of 
dialogue  that  they  could  be  staged  with  hardly  any  changes  as 
episodic  drama.  With  these  Never-never  lands  any  limitations 
of  form  which  we  might  set  up  would  be  necessarily  artificial. 

Yet  I maintain  that  the  contemporary  literary  short  story 
is  a new  literary  genre.  This  word  is  unfortunate  because  it 
connotes  sharp  differentiae  in  form.  There  are  differences 
in  form;  but  because  they  are  the  result  of  a difference  in 
spirit — in  theory — they  are  not  rigid.  A single  new  idea  will 
be  interpreted  in  many  different  ways  by  different  people;  but 
the  idea  itself  will  remain  substantially  the  same,  and  the 
different  interpretations  will  all  have  some  general  aspects 
of  likeness.  It  is  thus  with  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story:  the  spirit  as  realized  through  the  form  best  calculated 

to  communicate  it  is  what  differentiates  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  from  other  short  stories  and  types  of 
writing.  A story  is  not  a "standard”  or  Poesque  type  if  the 
author  seeks  to  convey  life  through  the  medium  best  adapted 
for  his  purpose.  It  becomes  such  when  he  has  as  a purpose  the 
production  of  an  emotional  reaction  in  the  reader.  To  try  to 
present  the  fluidity  of  life  through  this  rigid  form  would  be 
like  transposing  Gerard  Manly  Hopkins'  poetry  into  heroic 
couplets  and  expecting  to  get  the  result  which  he  had  in  mind. 
Neither,  on  the  other  tend,  does  a story  become  commercial  by 
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virtue  of  being  published  in  The  Saturday  Bvening  Post . Com- 


mercialization comes  when  a writer  prostitutes  his  art  for 
money,  not  when  he  happens  to  get  money  for  producing  art. 

The  purpose  of  the  psychological  novel  is  to  follow  the 
mind  of  a character  or  characters  through  the  progress  of  a 
structural  development.  In  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story  the  purpose  is  not  development,  but  revelation.  If  the 
novelist  ignores  structure,  his  work  becomes  completely 
episodic,  and  we  follow  the  character  through  a series  of  shor' 
stories.  In  the  short  story,  such  structure  of  cause  and 
effect  is  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  This  difference 
is  not  definitive:  in  Good-Bye,  Mr.  Chips  by  lames  Hilton, 

professedly  a short  novel,  there  is  revealed  to  us  the  char- 
acter of  a kindly  old  schoolmaster;  in  Division,  by  Whit 
13 

Burnett,  we  watch  schizophrenia  developing  in  a man  through- 
out the  years.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  long  short 
story  and  the  short  novel  is  thus  not  a sharp  one,  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  this  difference  of  purpose  which  may  be 
considered  as  separating  them. 

D.  Summary 

The  first  three  chapters  form  the  first  main  division  of 
this  paper.  We  have  seen  how  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story  differs  superficially;  we  have  examined  its  probable 
origins  in  the  light  of  the  various  influences  which  were 

13  0*Brien,  Best  Short  Stories  of  1955 , pp.  41-97. 
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brought  to  bear  on  it  as  a type  of  literature  and  on  those  on 
literature  in  general;  we  have  characterized  it  in  respect  to 
theory  and  technique  and  tried  to  define  its  limits  as  a 
genre  in  respect  to  the  standard  short  story,  the  commercial 
short  story,  and  the  novel.  With  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction, I have  preserved  on  the  whole  the  attitude  of  the 
writers  and  those  intimately  concerned  with  the  short  story. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  paper  I wish  to  take  the  part  of 
the  devil’s  advocate  and  try  to  find  fault  with  the  form.  Des- 
pite its  contributions  of  originality  and  vigor,  there  are 
many  things  which  I feel  are  wrong  with  it,  in  its  theory,  in 
its  technique,  and  in  its  sociological  effects. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CRITICISM 
A.  Aesthetic 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  con- 
temporary literary  short  story  are  those  of  realistically 
presenting  life.  Although  the  point  is  debatable,  I feel  that 
such  an  underlying  theory  is  hampering  to  the  production  of 
the  best  that  these  undoubtedly  talented  and  skillful  writers 
can  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  a combination  of  a clear  view  of 
life  and  an  imaginative  recreation  of  it  in  art  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  finer  short  stories  than  have  as  yet  been  written 
by  Ernest  Hemingway,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Morley  Callaghan,  and 
William  Eaulkner.  At  present  those  stories  are  oftentimes 
boresome  when  they  are  not  disgusting  and  artistically  self- 
conscious  when  they  are  not  naive.  Whatever  values  they  may 
have  are  spoiled  by  trying  too  hard  to  make  life  into  art  with- 
out fully  realizing  the  possibilities  of  either.  Occasionally, 
they  become  very  fine,  but  that  is  because  of  the  genius  of 
the  author  rather  than  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  writing. 

In  the  first  place,  art  is  not  life.  Complete  realism 
wrould  not  be  art.  No  man  can  transmit  through  any  medium  he 
may  choose,  the  exact  qualities  of  life.  We  all  see  life 
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differently,  and  the  artist  is  not  a machine.  The  verv  func- 
tion of  the  artistic  process  is  the  passing  of  experience 
through  the  imaginative  processes  of  a mind  that  sees  the 

events  of  life  more  sensitively  and  appreciatively  than  do 

II 

n 

other  minds.  Completely  to  objectify  art  would  mean  to  cut 
| out  the  imagination,  selection,  and  organization  of  experience 
! which  sets  art  apart  from  life.  A writer  who  wished  to  de- 
personalize his  work  would  do  it  most  efficiently  by  giving  us 

a series  of  mathematical  formulae  to  express  the  qualities  of 

j 

existence.  The  very  words  that  a writer  uses  and  the  structure 

j 

I into  which  he  puts  them  are  aspects  of  his  personality  which 

I 

prevent  complete  objectivity.  The  selection  of  different  as- 
; pects  of  a situation  means  that  the  artist  is  using  his  own 
personality — his  subjective  processes — in  order  to  convey  a 
meaning  that  is  such  to  him  alone.  Even  beginning  writers, 
when  presented  with  a situation,  write  about  it  in  so  many 
different  ways  and  see  so  many  different  outcomes  that  the 
final  products  are  hardly  recognizable  as  coming  from  the  same 
source.  Art  is  "the  conformity  of  expression  to  purpose,  when 

1 

the  purpose  is  imaginative,  emotional,  meaningful,  harmonious. 
If  the  purpose  of  a writer  be  to  give  us  only  as  exact  a trans- 
ij  position  of  life  as  possible,  how  can  he  make  his  work  imagine- 
tive  or  emotional  or  harmonious?  He  must  keep  himself  entirely* 
out  of  the  picture  and  not  allow  his  imagination  to  transmute 
the  events  of  life.  He  must  not  allow  himself  to  feel  sorry 
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14  Professor  Edgar  S.  Brightman,  Boston  University. 
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for  people  when  they  are  met  with  disaster  or  happy  when  they 
have  success.  He  must  present  life  in  all  its  chaos  and  dis- 
harmony if  he  is  to  be  completely  objective.  No  man  can  be 
completely  objective — his  desires  and  emotions  and  personal 
experiences  color  all  his  so-called  intellectual  thought — and 
the  artist  less  than  ordinary  men.  His  sensitive  reactions 
to  the  impingement  of  experience  are  as  important  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a work  of  art  as  a coldly  intellectual  view  of  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

Nov/,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  writers  of  the  con- 
temporary literary  short  story  approach  even  closely  a com- 
pletely objective  attitude,  even  if  it  were  possible.  On  the 
contrary,  they  show  that  they  are  trying  to  interpret  life  as 
it  appears  to  them  in  a meaningful,  imaginative,  emotional, 
and  harmonious  manner.  But,  as  I have  shown,  purpose  condi- 
tions form;  and  the  purpose  of  trying  to  present  life  too 
exactly  as  it  is,  has,  I believe,  stultified  the  possibilities 
of  the  contemporary  short  story. 

The  first  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  seen  is  in  the  lack 
of  a definite  beginning  and  end  and  the  partly-consequent  low 
level  of  suspense.  It  has  been  assumed  that,  because  the 
events  of  life  do  not  fall  into  separate  compartments,  the 
v/riting  about  life  should  not  do  so  either.  But  in  literature 
as  in  music  the  medium  is  temporal  rather  than  spatial.  The 
reader  follows  the  characters  through  a series  of  events  in 
time,  and  time  (in  practical  life)  means  progression  or  change 
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from  one  thing  to  another.  In  the  normal  individual  this 
progression  takes  the  form  of  goal-seeking.  To  over-simplify 
the  complexities  of  life,  we  are  continually  moving  along  a 
pathway  which  has  some  anticipated  resolution  at  the  end. 

Now,  in  reading  as  in  living  (for  reading  is  vicarious  ex- 
perience of  life)  we  seek  the  goal  of  a conclusion  to  the 
events  which  we  have  been  witnessing.  When  we  get  on  a train 
we  rightly  expect  that  it  is  going  to  some  definite  destina- 
tion rather  than  merely  going  around  in  a circle  to  arrive  at 
the  same  point  from  which  it  started.  When  we  read  a book 
we  expect  a conclusion.  If  this  goal  is  denied  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  illusion  of  the  continual  fluidity  of 
life,  the  writing  has  in  turn  denied  us  one  of  the  essential 
components  of  the  aesthetic  experience  to  be  derived  from 
literature.  Unless  the  purpose  of  the  writer  be  to  arouse 
the  reader  to  action — and  in  these  stories  the  purpose  is  to 
lead  to  contemplat ion— the  minor  strain,  as  in  music,  must  be 
resolved  in  order  to  bring  about  satisfaction.  Because  they 
wished  to  escape  the  static  crystallization  of  form,  writers 
turned  to  a presentation  of  life.  Art,  however,  is  life 
transmuted;  and  such  transmutation  must  necessarily  be  accom- 
plished according  to  the  medium  of  expression  employed. 

A more  mundane  criticism  in  this  lack  of  definite  limits 
may  be  made.  Since  the  time  when  man  first  began  to  invent 
fiction,  people  have  preferred  to  hear  a "story”  rather  than 
a vignette.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  popularity  of 
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the  commercial  short  story.  Our  human  frailty  seems  to  demand 
that  there  be  some  point  in  what  we  read.  Inasmuch  as  writers 
should  not  write  merely  for  the  select  group  of  those  who 
understand  their  idiom,  it  would  seem  logical  that  they  take 
some  cognizance  of  this  fact.  An  episodic  structure  in  writ- 
ing is  less  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  people  than  one 
in  which  there  is  a connection  between  the  parts  and  in  which 
something  happens.  I do  not  wish  to  set  up  the  taste  of  "the 
masses"  as  the  criterion  of  worth  in  literature,  but  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  particularly  level-headed  at  some 
times  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  authors  of  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  should  take  this  into  account. 

The  emphasis  on  psychology  can  be  criticized  both  as 
being  unreal  and  inartistic.  In  the  first  place,  the  author 
cannot  put  himself  into  the  mind  of  another  man  and  be  at  all 
sure  that  he  is  being  objective  (his  ostensible  purpose)  nor 
can  he  present  us  with  an  efficient  clinical  study  through 
the  medium  of  literature.  An  accurate  study  of  the  multi- 
farious workings  of  the  human  organism  precludes  artistic 
selection.  No  factor  in  a phobia  or  psychosis  can  arbitrarily 
be  considered  as  dismissable.  Chekhov  thought  that  a writer 
should  never  fake  psychology  but  should  draw  from  his  own 
experience.  According  to  what  we  know  about  psychology  today, 
the  writer  cannot  help  faking  psychology  if  he  tries  to  tell 
us  or  show  us  exactly  what  goes  on  in  another  person1 s mind. 

The  best  he  can  do  is  to  make  a good  guess. 
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Psychological  analysis  is  apt  to  be  inartistic  if  carried 
too  far  because  it  is  an  over-emphasis  on  one  side  of  human 
experience.  In  a psychological  literature,  periods  of  crisis 
are  the  only  points  of  high  interest,  and  in  life  we  are  not 
going  through  constant  periods  of  crisis.  There  has  been  a 
passable  quantity  of  good  literature  concerning  events  out- 
side the  skin  of  the  characters.  People  act  quite  as  often 
as  they  maunder  in  a conflicting  maze  of  thoughts  and  emotions 
and  in  writing  in  which  the  authors  are  not  "hipped”  on  psy- 
chological analysis,  these  actions  can  be  treated  quite  ade- 
quately and  interestingly.  Then  again,  analysis  is  in  itself 
not  properly  a quality  of  literature,  which  is  an  art,  but 
of  science.  The  psychologist  seeks  to  tear  down  rather  than 
to  build  up  an  integrated  picture  of  the  personality  of  his 
subject.  He  does  not  care  if  all  the  parts  do  not  fit  to- 
gether; the  writer  must,  if  he  is  to  make  of  his  work  an  or- 
ganic whole.  Thus,  a writer  even  if  his  purpose  be  that  of 
presenting  life,  should  not  exclude  action  and  event  from  his 
portrayal;  and  he  should  present  his  characters  to  us  as  they 
appear  to  the  discerning  eye  rather  than  endeavoring  to  get 
inside  their  personalities. 

These  ideas  as  to  what  the  author  of  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  should  or  should  not  do  cannot  be  held 
so  strongly  against  him  as  what  he  has  not  done.  Whatever 
the  purpose  of  an  artist  may  be,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or 
not,  it  must  be  communicated  to  the  observer.  If  the  writer 
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cannot  control  to  some  degree  the  reactions  of  his  reader  end 
make  his  meaning  clear,  he  has  failed,  in  one  of  the  most 
essential  purposes  of  all  art:  communication.  A poem  into 

which  the  reader  reads  his  own  meaning,  rather  then  having 
communicated  to  him  the  author’s,  is  valuable  only  because 
it  arouses  stereotyped  reactions  rather  than  giving  him  some- 
thing new.  A story  which  can  be  interpreted  in  a different 
way  by  nearly  every  different  reader  has  escaped  the  bonds 
of  the  artist’s  control  over  his  medium.  One  reason  for  this 
obfuscation  of  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  used 
by  some  writers  of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story,  but 
this  is  completely  applicable  to  only  a few  of  them:  Gertrude 

Stein,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  Ernest  Hemingway,  for  example. 
The  difficulty  to  be  found  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  most 
of  the  authors  comes  from  two  interrelated  factors.  Words 
are  used  as  much  for  their  connotative  as  their  denotative 
value,  and  the  writer  tries  to  make  the  story  so  subtle  that 
many  meanings  may  be  atributed  to  it.  Now,  words  are  not 
things.  A word  has  a meaning  for  us  because  there  is  a 
general  assumption  that  it  stands  for  an  object  in  experience. 
If  the  "referent”  which  a speaker  or  a writer  has  in  mind  when 
he  uses  a word  is  not  known  to  us,  his  meaning  escapes  us, 
although  the  word  may  be  perfectly  familiar.  An  example  may 
be  seen  in  such  a word  as  "Gimp".  This  word  in  common  usage 
means  a kind  of  fabric,  but  in  slang  it  is  applied  to  a lame 
person,  as  a term  of  some  opprobrium.  It  has  been  most 
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recently  applied  to  Herr  Goebbels.  Speaking  of  "The  Gimp" 
may  thus  mean  three  different  things  to  a person.  Yet  this  is 
a simple  case  of  confusion  in  denotation.  A word  which  carries 
a weight  of  connotation:  "home",  "love",  "hate",  etc.  is 

cert; in  to  make  the  confusion  more  severe  if  the  author  uses 
it  in  unfamiliar  ways.  A writer  who  does  this  is  writing  in 
a sort  of  code  to  which  he  has  neglected  to  supply  the  key. 

Subtlety  in  meaning  is  a case  of  much  the  same  sort — a 
code  without  a key.  I have  had  the  experience  myself  of 
using  symbolism  in  a story,  trying  to  make  it  evident  without 
making  it  obvious.  The  story  was  sufficiently  subtle;  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that;  for  of  ell  the  people  who  read  it 
only  one  to  my  knowledge  realized  that  it  was  symbolic  at  all, 
and  he  was  a college  professor  of  composition.  In  many  of 
these  stories  there  are  hidden  meanings  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  the  kernel  of  the  story.  For  instance  in  his  anal- 

15 

ysis  of  a story  In  the  Cage  by  Roger  Burlingame  Mr.  O'Brien 
makes  it  out  to  be  "an  excellent  allegory  of  American  life", 
and  comes  to  this  conclusion  by  noticing  Mr.  Burlingame's 
"wise  use  of  symbols".  I suppose  these  symbols  had  the  great 
virtue  for  Mr.  O'Brien  of  being  quiet  and  unstressed — quali- 
ties which  he  seems  to  prize  above  all  others — but  so  far  as 
I was  concerned,  they  slipped  by  me  entirely.  The  story  con- 
cerns a bank  clerk  who,  constantly  hoping  for  promotion,  was 
put  off  so  long  that  when  at  last  he  was  advanced,  he  could 

15  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  Best  Short  Stories  of  1956 , p.  xix 
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not  be  happy  outside  of  his  cage.  Like  the  prisoner  of 
Chillon  he  had  made  of  his  confinement  a home,  where  he  was 
content  and  satisfied.  I recognized  this  situation  as  a 
good  psychological  study  by  implication  of  a common  type  of 
psychosis  to  be  found  in  any  animal  that  is  confined.  The 
allegory  may  well  be  there;  and  probably  Mr.  O’Brien  knows 
what  the  author’s  intention  nay  have  been,  but  it  is  not 
evident  enough  for  the  reader  to  be  sure  that  the  story  is  an 
allegory  at  all. 

Such  subtlety  without  a key  and  words  with  special 
meanings  prevent  the  writer  from  commune ia ting  accurately 
what  he  means.  In  trying  to  "get  across"  more  than  the  con- 
ventional instruments  of  language  have  cone  in  the  past, 
writers  are  trying  to  do  an  admirable  thing.  But  in  order 

to  excuse  this  unconventionality,  they  must  do  what  they  set 

16 

out  to  do  successfully. 

The  last  thing  which  I wish  to  criticize  is  a tendency 
which  I think  I see  toward  artistic  self-consciousness.  I 
may  have  received  this  impression  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  attitude 
toward  the  contemporary  literary  short  story.  But  if  his 
ideas  may  be  accepted  as  being  at  all  typical,  there  is  a 
strong  taint  of  "carrying  the  torch"  in  these  short  stories. 
There  seems  to  be  a looking  dovm  the  nose  at  the  journeymen 
who  write  for  the  commercial  magazines.  As  Thomas  Burke  says: 


16  See  appendix 
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The  forms  and  methods  of  art  cannot 
remain  stationary;  they  must  move  as  man’s 
experience  moves.  But  new  themes,  new 
approach,  new  machinery,  are  sterile  unless 
they  are  used  by  men  as  full  minded  as  the 
past  masters.  When  they  are,  you  get  some- 
thing good  in  substance  and  piquant  with 
present  novelty.  When,  as  often  hapnens , 
they  are  not,  the  result,  despite  its 
flourishing  of  modern  accent  and  idiom, 
rates  no  higher  than  the  conventional  work 
in  the  conventional  magazines . 17 

There  is  really  no  reason  for  writers  to  consider  that  they 

are,  per  se , better  than  other  w Titers  because  they  have 

struck  off  on  a new  tangent.  Not  enough  time  has  yet  passed 

to  prove  that  the  contemporary  literary  short  story  has  won 

its  spurs  to  keep  them.  Great  writers  have  ever  been  most 

humble  about  their  work’s  value  because  of  its  newness . 

All  work,  whatever  its  method , is 
good  or  bad  in  its  own  being.  There 
is  no  ready-made  superiority  in  a 
man’s  using  the  modern  method,  and 
nothing  necessarily  contemptible  in 
a preference  for  the  older  method. 

The  difference  turns  only  on  what  the 
writer  achieves. 


B.  Sociological 

The  consideration  of  the  values  and  disvalues  of  the 
contemporary  literary  short  story  as  a form  of  art  is  probably 
most  important  in  criticism,  but  there  is  another  aspect  which 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Moral  criticism  has 

17  Thomas  Burke,  "Short  Stories  in  America",  American  Mercury, 
Sept.  1936,  p.  102 


18  Ibid. , p.  102 
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somewhat  gone  out  of  fashion.  We  are  told  by  the  artists  that 
art  is  amoral  and  that  any  consideration  of  ethics  in  rela- 
tion to  it  results  only  in  a restriction  that  is  inimical  to 
its  production.  I believe  that  this  is  in  pert  true  but  that 
it  must  be  taken  with  more  than  one  grain  of  salt.  After  all, 

art  exists  in  a social  medium;  and  it  has  some  duty  toward 

19 

the  people  to  whom  it  communicates.  Tolstoi  thought  that 
art  should  accord  with  the  highest  religious  perception  of 
the  times  in  which  it  is  produced — that  of  ours  being  the 
brotherhood  of  man — and  that  art  which  does  not  do  this  is 
not  only  bad  art,  but  also  wicked.  We  cannot  go  the  whole 
way  with  him,  for  we  must  take  some  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  he  would  throw  out  much  that  the  communus  sensus  of  man 
has  accepted  as  being  worthy  and  good.  However,  it  may  be 
said  that  art  which  is  directly  opposed  to  this  principle 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  There  is  a strong  question 
as  to  whether  literature  which  focuses  its  attention  on  all 
the  lower  thoughts  and  emotions  of  man  is  worth  doing  or  not. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  contemporary  literary  short  story. 

It  has  concentrated  its  interest  on  psychology,  and  the  most 
interesting  such  material  is  to  be  found  in  abnormality . 
Admittedly,  we  must  not  be  Pollyannas  and  shun  ell  that  is 
bad  in  life;  but: 

19  Count  Leo  N.  Tolstoi,  7/hat  is  Art?  passim. 
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The  real  artist  does  not  flaunt 
himself,  nor  pose,  nor  perform  bad-boy 
tricks  for  sensation  in  the  presence  of 
dignity,  nor  does  he  deliberate^  place 
strangeness  and  sex  uncleaness  end 
grotesque  newness  among  his  leading 
artistic  canons. 

Man  has  come  a long  way  from  the  primeval  mud  and  his 
progress  has  been  up  and  away  from  the  lower  elements  in  his 
nature.  Art  is  probably  the  highest  expression  of  men  at  his 
human  best;  and  literature,  the  latest  of  the  arts,  cannot 
properly  claim  immunity  from  seeking  upward  to  the  stars  in 
order  to  dabble  morbidly  in  the  muck  of  existence.  Psycholo- 
gical realism  is  not  only  unpleasant;  it  is  unsound.  It  de- 
notes a preoccupation  with  the  inner  self  more  meretricious 
than  the  denial  of  inner  experience.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  scientist  in  his  laboratory,  unconcerned  with  values  and 
seeking  only  facts.  We  are  not  so  far  removed  from  the  beasts 
that  we  can  concentrate  on  all  the  elements  of  bestiality  in 
man.  All  experience  has  some  effect  on  man,  and  I suspect 
that  the  reader  who  got  a steady  diet  of  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  would  be  morbidly  concerned  with  the 
abnormalities  of  existence  beyond  the  boundaries  of  normality 
If  we  are  to  achieve  sanity  in  literature  as  we  wish  to 
achieve  it  in  life,  we  cannot  afford  to  focus  our  attention 
on  insanity.  The  road  does  not  lie  in  romantic  escape  from 

20  Fred  Lewis  Patee,  The  New  American  Literature,  1890-1950, 
pp.  326-327. 
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reality  or  that  romantic  realism  which  emphasizes  one  aspect 
of  existence  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  It  is  rather 
in  "seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  wh ole" — in  that 
balanced  tension  between  life  as  it  is  and  the  transmutation 
which  art  gives  to  it  that  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story  should  find  its  being.  There  is  artistic  as  well  as 
ethical  morality,  and  it  is  in  this  duty  to  society  that 
modern  literature  and  the  contemporary  literary  short  story 
in  particular  is  most  remiss. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  FUTURE 


I cannot  pretend  to  be  a seer  nor  to  predict 
accurately  the  course  the  contemporary  literary  short  story 
will  take  in  the  years  to  come.  Yet  if  the  form  is  to 
progress,  certain  changes  must  take  place.  We  have  seen 
what  may  be  considered  as  weaknesses  in  it:  too  much 
striving  for  realism  with  its  resultant  lack  of  structure, 
lack  of  suspense,  and  obscurity;  the  over-emphasis  on 
abnormal  psychology  and  its  analysis;  and  artistic  self 
consciousness.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  elimination 
of  these  difficulties  that  I think  the  contemporary  liter- 
ary short  story  must  move  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a 
passing  symptom  of  rebellion.  Unless  it  does  correct 
these  faults  and  remove  the  self-imposed  limitations  that 
stultify  its  possibilities,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
the  sole  property  of  the  esoteric-minded.  A form  of 
literature  worthy  of  the  name  should  try  to  be  able  to 
move  and  to  communicate  to  all  men  capable  of  understanding 
not  merely  to  a circle  of  the  initiated. 

The  short  story  of  the  twenties 
more  and  more  sought  to  throw  off 
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the  0.  Henry  influence,  the  mold  of 
form,  the  binding  force  of  the  crys- 
tallized handbook  rules.  As  in  the  free 
verse  movement,  the  impelling  motive 
was  for  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  con- 
vention, and--again  as  in  the  free 
verse  movement--freedom  has  gone  often 
to  absurd  lengths.  Realism  and  literary 
license  have  been  pressed  to  extremes 
by  such  writers  as  Ernest  Hemingway 
who  have  deliberately  violated  every 
canon  of  the  old  handbooks  and  even 
the  elementary  rules  of  grammar.21 

Under  the  guise  of  being  realistic,  writers  have  left 
out  all  the  qualities  which  have  hitherto  made  for 
"story.”  The  use  of  suspense  and  structure,  and  trying 
to  make  one’s  meaning  clear  are  no  longer  considered  as 
necessary  adjuncts  to  writing  the  short  story.  In  the 
fashion  typical  of  rebels,  these  writers  threw  overboard 
not  only  the  excess  baggage  but  also  the  cargo.  I think 
that  they  should  salvage  some  of  this  jetsam  and  put  it 
to  good  use.  The  better  aspects  of  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  are  working  their  way  down  into 
the  commercial  form.  Perhaps  if  the  writers  of  the 
former  will  take  up  some  of  the  technique  of  their  journey- 
men brethren,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  more  readable 
and  no  less  artistic  stories.  I think  that  the  stories 
of  J.  P.  Marquand,  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  and  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  which  are  published  in  the  large  magazines  are  on 
the  whole  superior  to  the  contemporary  literary  short 
story  and  point  the  way  toward  its  development.  This 

21  Ibid,  p.  326. 
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does  not  mean  a return  to  sterility,  but  a recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  best  art  usually  has  been  built 
on  the  foundations  of  what  has  gone  before.  I think 
that  a reinfusion  of  plot  structure — of  "story” — would 
benefit  the  contemporary  literary  short  story.  Also, 
a use  of  prose  as  prose  rather  than  the  subtle  symbolism 
of  modern  poetry  would  make  for  better  communication. 
Complete  clarity  cannot  be  achieved,  but  I do  not  think 
that  the  artist  should  strive  consciously  to  be  obscure 
or  be  satisfied  until  he  has  made  his  work  as  clear  as 
his  subject  will  admit.  Subtlety  which  is  achieved  by 
saying  relatively  simple  things  by  implication  is  merely 
playing  a sort  of  a game  with  the  reader  of  "you  guess 
what  I mean.”  If  the  writer  has  something  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  it  is  excusable  for  him  to  be  a bit 
less  simple  than  Mother  Goose;  if  he  is  giving  the  reader 
a code  message  without  a key,  he  is  only  covering  up  his 
own  inadequacies  by  being  obscure. 

I hardly  think  that  anyone  would  wish  to  see  the 
rich  subject  of  psychology  deleted  from  literature.  But 
I also  feel  that  it  should  be  literary  psychology  and 
not  clinical  investigation.  Harmonious  integration 
rather  than  chaotic  analysis  should  be  the  function  and 
purpose  of  the  writer.  Then  again,  life  is  not  all 
an  investigation  of  motives  and  psychoses.  Probably,  if 
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the  contemporary  literary  short  story  is  to  realize  fully 
its  possibilities,  it  should  show  us  both  the  action 
and  the  thought  that  go  to  make  up  existence;  and  it 
should  give  us  both  sides  of  the  picture,  not  merely  the 
abnormal.  If  happiness  and  sanity  are  not  good  subjects 
for  a form  of  literature,  then  something  is  wrong  with  it. 

I would  like  to  see  good  triumph  over  evil  in  letters 
at  least  as  often  as  it  does  in  life.  The  happy  ending 
has  without  a doubt  been  made  into  an  abuse;  but  it  should 
not,  I think,  be  ignored  entirely  as  a factor  in  life. 

Lastly,  I feel  that  the  writers  of  the  contemporary 
literary  short  story  should  not  scorn  the  commercial 
writers  and  their  contributions.  Because  the  short  story 
is  the  only  really  indigenous  form  of  American  literature, 
some  of  its  producers  seem  to  think  that  whatever  new 
ideas  they  give  it  are  good.  In  point  of  fact,  the  short 
story  holds  the  same  position  in  literature  that  the 
miniature  does  in  painting.  In  place  of  breadth,  it 
should  supply  acuity  of  vision.  The  multiplex  coordinations 
of  reality  escape  it.  But  the  fact  that  it  can  produce 
finely-worked  bits  of  literature  is  attested  by  the  works 
of  Poe  and  Maupassant  and  Chekhov.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
method  or  the  view  of  life  or  literature  that  makes  these 
stories  good.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  minium,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  use  of  it  that  makes  for  the  master- 
piece. A realization  of  this  should  preclude  any  idea 
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in  writers  that  their  work  is  superior  because  its  method 
and  its  underlying  theory  are  newer.  Commercialization 
is  rightfully  to  be  scorned  and  artistic  honesty  to  be 
valued.  But  that  artistic  honesty  must  be  untainted 
and  continually  striving  for  the  best  that  can  be  achieved 
both  spiritually  and  intellectually. 
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APPENDIX  I 

A.  Because  of  the  absence  of  plot  in  the  contemporary 

literary  short  story,  it  is  about  as  easy  to  find  its 
essential  characteristics  through  analysis  as  to  repro- 
duce the  exact  qualities  of  a poem  through  a prose  para- 
phrase. But  I have  selected  some  stories  which  I think 
demonstrate,  in  reproducible  form,  the  most  evident 
differences  from  the  standard  or  commercial  short  story. 
If  the  reader  will  compare  these  analyses  through  the 
stories  they  concern,  I think  that  he  will  be  able  to 
see  the  characteristics  which  I point  out. 


Prom  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1956,  Edward  J.  O’Brien: 


"In  the  Cage"  by  Roger  Burlingame,  pp.  1-15 

This  is  the  story  of  Timson,  the  bank  clerk 
who  stayed  so  long  in  his  teller's  cage — thirty 
years--that  when  he  at  last  was  promoted  he  could 
not  work  outside  his  prison  and  requested  that  he 
be  put  back.  The  bank  went  on,  changed  hands, 
grew  richer  and  richer,  was  forced  by  the  depression 
to  reduce  its  staff,  recovered;  but  Timson  kept  on 
working  in  his  cage,  living  in  his  cage;  for  after 
a while  he  even  began  to  eat  his  lunches  there-- 
to  economize,  he  said.  All  the  while,  he  hoped 
for  a promotion:  first  it  was,  "When  I get  to  be 
president,  I’ll — ",  then,  "When  I get  to  be  a vice 
president.  I’ll--",  finally,  "When  I get  to  be 
assistant  cashier, — ".  And  he  became  more  and 
more  circumscribed  in  his  activities.  He  did  not 
want  to  go  for  a walk,  for  he  felt  so  "cozy"  at 
home.  At  last  he  was  promoted,  but  the  joy  turned 
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to  discontent.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Timson 
could  not  do  the  work  of  assistant  cashier,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  probably  knew  more  about  banking 
than  anyone  else  in  the  institution.  All  his 
years  of  experience  and  his  study  and  his  diligence 
could  not  enable  him  to  work  outside  the  cage. 

He  finally  asks  the  president  to  allow  him  to 
take  back  his  old  job: 

"...After  a while,  Mr.  Teale  said: 

’It’s  very  unusual,  Timson.  Very  unusual 
indeed.  But  you’ve  been  with  us  so  long,  it’s 
hard  to  refuse  you.  I suppose  we  can  arrange  it. 

But ’ and  suddenly  the  president’s  eyes  were 

incredulous  again.  ’But  can  you  be  sure?’  he 
said.  ’Gan  you  honestly  mean  that  you  want  to  go 
back?  Back  there — in  the  cage?’ 

Timson’ s arms  suddenly  flung  out  across  the 
president’s  desk  as  if  they  moved  in  a kind  of 
reflex  and  a lot  of  words  came  to  his  lips,  but  all 
he  said  was : 

'Yes,  Mr.  Teale,  yes,  sir,  that's  what  I mean. 
In  the  cage . . . ’ ” 


This  is  the  outer  incident  of  a psychological 
study  covering  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  story  is  in  nine  sections,  each  adding  a 
little  information  concerning  the  central  charac- 
ter. Each  of  the  sections  is  an  episode,  not 
important  in  itself,  but  connected  by  its  incre- 
ment of  psychological  study  to  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  development  of  Timson' s psychosis. 
As  soon  as  we  get  the  general  drift  of  the  story, 
somewhere  in  the  first  three  sections,  there  is 
no  suspension  of  interest;  and  our  enjoyment  comes 
from  watching  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  end. 
The  interest  comes  from  watching  rather  than 
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waiting.  This  story  thus  illustrates  the  emphasis 
on  psychology,  the  lack  of  a clear-cut  ending 
(the  three-dot  ending  is  quite  common),  lack  of 
suspense.  The  connection  with  lyric  poetry  in 
the  story  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  form,  but  the 
spirit  is  somewhat  the  same  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  real  meaning  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed.  I consider  that  this  story  is  in  the 
middle  ground  of  the  form — neither  one  of  the  more 
advanced  experimental  types  nor  close  to  the  con- 
ventional. 


"A  Life  in  the  Day  of  a Writer”  by  Tess  Slesinger, 
pp.  270-281. 

Like  so  many  other  writers  Bertram  Kyle  sat 
in  front  of  his  typewriter  trying  to  get  an  idea, 
thinking  of  his  morning’s  quarrel  with  his  wife, 
of  his  last  night’s  debauch,  of  all  his  flirtations, 
of  the  million  and  one  things  that  go  through  a 
writer’s  brain  when  he  is  trying  to  write  and 
cannot.  He  searched  through  his  notebooks  and 
found  nothing,  then  began  to  look  through  the 
accumulated  scraps  of  paper  that  he  scribbled  on 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  Finally,  one  sentence 
rang  that  bell  in  his  mindj  ”At  bottom  one  is 
really  grave,”  and  he  began  to  write.  The 
scattered  fragments  of  his  thoughts  about  his  own 
life  began  to  fall  into  place;  and  he  wrote  a 
story,  a story  that  tried  to  distill  all  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings.  But  five  O'clock  came 
at  last;  he  must  go  to  a cocktail  party  with  his 
wife;  he  must  return  to  sanity i 

”...he  pushed  in  bravely  and  began  to  reel  toward 
all  his  friOnds .. .Frankly . he  shouted  at  her, 
frankly  Louise,  I am  just  three  or  four  people 
who  love  you  veddy  veddy  much  and  where  is  a drink 
my  pearly,  my  pet,  my  bird,  my  cage,  my  night-court] 
my  nightmare,  for  frankly  I need  a little  drink 
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to  sober  down**. 


This  story  is  thus  a stream-of-consciousness  study 
which  calls  up  all  the  details,  relevant  and 
irrelevant , that  pass  through  the  writer’s  mind. 

The  title  is  significant,  in  that  it  indicates 
the  all-inclusive  character  of  a story  of  this 
type — the  juxtaposition  of  the  present  and  the 
past  and  the  future,  the  chaos  of  thought.  There 
is  no  structural  connection  between  the  details, 
except  that  they  throw  more  light  on  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  The  beginning,  it  would  seem,  could 
have  as  well  been  made  earlier  or  later;  for  we 
follow  him  backward  and  forward  haphazardly  through 
out  the  period  of  the  story. 

It  is,  I feel,  one  of  the  most  advanced  types 
of  the  contemporary  literary  short  story*  Its 
principal  interest,  I should  imagine^ would  be  for 
writers  themselves*  There  is  no  suspense  and  no 
” story,”  no  beginning  and  no  end.  We  pick  up 
Bertram  Kyle  at  one  point,  carry  him  around  for 
a while,  then  set  him  down  in  approximately  the 
same  place  we  found  him.  We  know  more  about  the 
workings  of  a writer' s mind,  but  that  is  very  near- 
ly all.  I confess  that  I liked  the  story;  but 
I also  believe  that  most  of  my  pleasure  was  in 
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recognition  of  the  type  of  thought  process  of  a 
writer  having  difficulty  and  at  last  finding  a 
solution. 


"Man  on  a Road"  by  Albert  Maltz,  pp.  237-244. 

This  is  a story  told  in  the  first  person.  It 
tells  how  the  narrator,  one  rainy  night  in  West 
Virginia  picked  up  a man  who  seemed  to  be  sunk 
deep  within  himself.  For  hour  after  hour  they 
rode,  but  the  big  man  did  not  speak  or  come  out 
of  his  trance.  Occasionally  he  would  cough  with 
a fit  that  doubled  him  up  like  a n child  with  the 
whooping  cough.”  The  narrator  finally  offered  to 
buy  the  man  a cup  of  coffee: 

..."’Yes,1  he  replied,  ’thank  you,  friend.’ 

The  ’thanktyou’  told  me  a lot.  I knew  from  the 
way  he  said  it  that  he  wanted  the  coffee,  but 
couldn’t  pay  for  it;  that  he  had  taken  my  offer  to 
be  one  of  hospitality  and  was  grateful.  I was  hap- 
py I had  asked  him,” 

In  the  restaurant  the  big  man  came  out  of 
his  trance  a little  and  asked  the  narrator  if  he 
would  copy  a letter l . . ah  can’t  write  very  good. 
Would  you-all  be  kind  enough  to  write  it  ovah  for 
me  so  it'd  be  proper  like?’" 

The  letter  gives  the  point  of  the  story:  the 
man  had  contracted  silicosis  from  working  in 
a tunnel  for  a company  too  grasping  to  buy  safety 
masks  for  its  miners.  He  had  left  home  in  order 
to  keep  from  being  a burden  on  his  wife,  for  he 
had  only  four  more  months  to  live. 

"In  me  there  was  only  mute  emot ion--pity  and 
love  for  him,  and  a cold  deep  hatred  for  what  had 
killed  him." 


This  is  a communistic  story  subtly  aimed  at 
capitalistic  exploitation.  We  get  the  point  of 
it  entirely  by  implication--nothing  is  said 
directly  except  the  passage  I quote  at  the  end  of 
the  above  analysis.  We  understand  the  pity  and 
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horror  of  the  man’s  situation  by  the  same  means. 

The  full  power  of  the  story  is  somewhat  lessened, 

I believe  by  the  over-emphasis  on  propaganda;  but 
it  is  a powerful  story  nevertheless. 

njwould  place  this  story  closer  to  the  conven- 
tional type  of  story  than  the  two  preceding.  The 
emphasis  is  more  on  incident  than  on  psychology; 
there  is  a discernible  beginning  and  ending — plot 
controlled  by  learning  the  man’s  story;  and  there 
is  some  suspension  of  interest. 

B.  In  reference  to  the  matter  of  varying  length  and 
different  kinds  of  emphasis  in  these  stories,  we  may 
consider  four  which  demonstrate  the  limits  in  the  form. 

From  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1956,  Edward  J.  O’Brien. 

"The  Murder  on  Jefferson  Street,”  by  Dorothy 
Canfield,  pp.  23-56. 

This  is  an  example  of  a long  psychological  study 
covering  the  development  of  a psychosis  in  a man 
from  its  first  beginnings  to  the  point  when  he 
finally  goes  insane.  It  is  written  in  nine  sections 
each  of  which  carries  the  development  a little 
further. 

O’Brien’s  analysis  and  comment,  p xix: 

While  this  story  would  perhaps  have  gained  by 
greater  economy  of  treatment,  it  is  a searching 


and  successful  study  of  a not  uncommon  psychologi- 
cal situation.  It  is  realized  vividly,  and  the 
values  of  the  story  are  carefully  balanced.  The 
self-consciousness  of  the  shabby  genteel  In  a 
social  position  which  is  precariously  maintained 
offers  the  writer  an  opportunity  for  a study  in 
what  Henry  James  called  1 the  finer  grain.’  The 
struggle  between  evil  based  on  fear  and  the  inabil- 
ity to  return  evil  for  evil,  also  based  on  fear, 
has  offered  a rich  dramatic  opportunity.  The 
irony  of  the  story  is  implicit , but  none  the 
less  real. 

M0n  the  Sidewalk”  by  Calvin  Williams,  pp.  312-315. 

This  extremely  short  story  is  an  example  of  over 
subtlety  and  economy.  In  It,  two  men  are  sitting 
at  a sidewalk  cafe,  talking  about  a third.  I 
confess  that  I can  make  nothing  certain  out  of  it. 
Many  readings  may  be  put  into  it;  no  exact  one 
can  be  abstracted.  As  O’Brien  says:  nIt  is  a 
genre  portrait  etched  with  Vigor  and  economy  of 
line... Its  defect  is  that  the  writer  carries 
economy  so  far  that  it  obscures  the  story.” 

”Fugue  for  Harmonica"  by  Allan  Seager,  pp.  246-269. 


This  is  an  example  of  the  psychological  crisis 
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type  of  story.  It  gives  us  by  implication  the 
effect  of  his  little  son’ s death  on  an  undemonstra- 
tive man  who  yet  loved  his  boy  deeply.  The  har- 
monica was  the  one  way  in  which  they  were  able  to 
express  their  affection  for  each  other.  It  is  a 
very  fine  story,  but  I think  that  its  values  are 
too  little  stressed  for  the  uninitiated  thoroughly 
to  appreciate  them.  The  symbolism  is  especially 
good,  but  a trifle  vague. 

"Her  Own  Sweet  Simplicity”  by  Martha  Foley,  pp. 
142-151. 

This  is  a good  example  of  a perfectly  readable 
and  no  less  acute  story  in  the  form  of  the 
contemporary  literary  short  story.  It  concerns 
Emily  who,  naturally  enough,  did  not  want  to  wear 
the  ten-cent  hat  that  her  logically-minded  father 
thought  would  best  set  off  ’’her  own  sweet  simplici- 
ty.” She  contrived  to  have  a horse  spoil  the 
hat  by  placing  an  apple  temptingly  on  top  of  it  and 
offering  the  animal  a bite.  For  Emily  a new  hat 
and  pleasant  noteriety,  for  the  story  a happy 
ending  that  is  yet  perfectly  logical  and  satisfy- 
ing. 

I would  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the  stories  of 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  J.  P.  Marquand,  Walter  D.  Edmonds, 
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Paul  Galileo  (of  "So  You’ve  Been  to  the  Coronation"  type), 
and  of  Ben  Ames  Williams  as  examples  of  what  I believe  the 
short  story  should  be* 


APPENDIX  II 

The  following  is  a list  of  topics  and  themes  which 
illustrate  typical  phases  in  the  contemporary  literary 
short  story  that  I criticized  in  CHAPTER  IV,  Section  B, 
Sociological  Criticism:  (#  refers  to  pleasant  stories.) 

From  Best  Short  Stories  of  1956,  O'Brien* 

In  the  Cage  by  Roger  Burlingame psychosis* 

The  Blue  Kimono  by  Morley  Callaghan fear,  frustration, 

unaffipi'cyBrsHt* 

The  Murder  on  Jefferson  Street  by  Dorothy  Canfield psycho- 

sis leading  to  insanity  and  suicide. 

*The  Hunch  by  A.  H.  Z.  Carr fear,  palliated  by  humor. 

Cat af alque  by  Charles  Cooke commercialization  of  genius. 

The  North  Wind  Doth  Blow  by  Evan  Coombes adolescent  lust. 

That  Will  Be  Fine  by  William  Faulkner lust,  adultery, 

murder,  from  child's  point  of  view. 

•a-That's  What  Happened  to  Me  by  Michael  Fessier — tall  story, 
wish-fulfillment . 

Torrent  of  Darkness  by  S.  S.  Field seduction,  desertion, 

despair,  resignation. 

The  Doorstop  by  Roy  Flanagan Bigotry,  race  hatred,  mob 

bestiality. 

*Her  Own  Sweet  Simplicity  by  Martha  Foley childhood  hope 

come  true. 


Enemy  Country  by  Walter  Gilkyson fear,  insanity. 

Two  Words  Are  a Story  by  Elizabeth  Hall illicit  love. 

With  Some  Gaiety  and  Laughter  by  Prank  H.  Kelly savage 

irony,  fear,  despair. 

Tinkle  and  Family  Take  a Ride  by  Karlton  Klem pitiful 

tale  of  frustrated  "desire  of  a slum  family 

That  Blowzy  Goddess  Fame  by  Manuel  Komroff frustration, 

pessimism. 

A Kind  of  Sunset  by  Erling  Larson— -lust  • 

Annunciation  by  Meridel  Le  Sueur fear,  pride,  worry,  of 

a woman  about  to  have  a child. 

The  Shroud  by  Dorothy  McGleary irony  of  old  maids  who 

enjoy  making  shroud. 

Man  on  a Road  by  Albert  Maltz pity,  despair,  resignation 

at  the approach  of  death. 

The  Grave  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter wonder  and  strangeness 

to  children  of  seeing  death  for  first  time. 

Thanks  for  Nothing  by  Roaldus  Richmond brutality,  murder. 

Fugue  for  Harmonica  by  Allan  Seager— -death,  pessimism. 

A Life  in  the  Day  of  a Writer  by  Tess  Slesinger stream 

of  consciousness. 

Traveling  Salesman  by  Elizabeth  Wilkins  Thomas— -desert ion, 
vain  hope,  frustrated  happiness. 

»The  Mustydines  Was  Ripe  by  Howell  Vines- — regional,  18th 
century,  love  and  marriage. 

•^American  Nocturne  by  Robert  Whitehead young  love  and 

innocence • 

On  the  Sidewalk  byCalvin  Williams frustration. 

The  Lone  Pioneer  by  William  E.  Wilson — -frustration. 

Only  the  Dead  Know  Brooklyn  by  Thomas  Wolfe suicide. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  LITERARY  SHORT  STORY 


Comprehensive  Digest 

This  thesis  attempts  to  outline  the  characteristics 
of  a certain  type  of  story  now  at  the  literary  frontier 
and  to  criticize  it  aesthetically  and  sociologically. 

The  Introduction  takes  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
form  as  they  appear  to  the  average  reader  unacquainted 
with  it:  the  lack  of  beginnings  and  ends,  the  emphasis 
on  psychological  analysis,  the  low  level  of  suspense, 
and  the  connection  with  lyric  poetry.  Chapter  II  examines 
the  probable  sources:  the  literary  pioneer,  Chekhov, 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  literary  revolt.  The  third 
chapter  is  devoted  to  examining  the  characteristics  of 
this  kind  of  story  more  closely, especially  in  regard  to 
its  underlying  theory  and  consequent  limitations.  In 
the  chapter  on  criticism,  the  characteristics  are 
examined  as  placing  undue  limitations  and  over-emphasis 
on  a certain  kind  of  realism  on  the  form.  Its  social 
effects  are  also  criticized.  In  the  last  chapter  the 
author  predicts  the  course  which  the  form  should  follow 
if  it  is  to  advance  toward  greater  literary  value.  The 
Appendix  is  devoted  to  analyses  which  illustrate  the 
characteristics,  to  comparisons,  and  to  critical  comments. 
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